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ready gives the key-note of the discussion to follow. The 
treatment is genetic and sociological. Two psychological 
facts are found to be the basis of the moral life ; moral judg- 
ment of the conduct of others, and conscience, the moral 
judgments before and after our own volitional choices. Moral 
judgment may be defined as the "evaluation of an act in its 
social significance." However, with the development of cul- 
ture, the general disposition of the individual becomes of 
greater social significance than the particular act. As the full 
compliance with moral obligations depends not only on the 
good will of the individual, but in a large measure on the 
social order in which he lives, it becomes the duty of scien- 
tific ethics to examine the social order and see to what extent 
it is adapted to the true conditions of life. Thus ethics passes 
over into sociology. 

Throughout the whole volume, the claims of philosophy 
as an independent and necessary science are vigorously de- 
fended, and the possibility of establishing a comprehensive 
theory of the universe vindicated; a theory which is harmo- 
nious and consistent; "a world theory, moreover, which is 
adopted to satisfy the requirements of the understanding, and 
the demands of the heart." 

University of California. P. C. Becker. 



A CONCORDANCE TO BEOWULF, compiled by Albert S. 
Cook, Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in Yale University. Halle, Max Niemeyer. 1911. Pp. 436. 
The Beowulf is surely coming into its own. Every con- 
ceivable aspect of it has enlisted the attention of eager inves- 
tigators, and such a vast mass of "literature" has gradually 
grown up around it, that an entirely complete bibliography, 
if not an impossibility, is to be counted anything but a desi- 
deratum. Now the venerable poem receives the singular dis- 
tinction of the publishing of an excellent concordance, and it 
is a pleasure to note that this labor of love has been under- 
taken by the founder and president of the Concordance So- 
ciety, who is also known as one of the most tireless workers 
in the field of Old English literature. Thus we are enabled to 
test in a practical way, in connection with our study of the 
Beowulf, the usefulness of this kind of compilation which was 
so eloquently set forth by Professor Cook (in 1906) in his ad- 
dress to the Modern Language Association of America (see 
Mod. Lang. Notes xxii, 33-35). 

The word and phrase collection contained in this beauti- 
fully printed volume has been made strictly complete within 
certain limits. Excepting some of the commoner words, such 
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as the numerals, prepositions, many pronouns, conjunctions, 
and adverbs, which have not been included, each occurrence 
of every word is listed, and all the passages are quoted at suf- 
ficient length to show the nature of the context. Difference of 
opinion may be found regarding the differentiation of homo- 
nymous words and the method of orthographic normalization 
to be adopted in such a work. I for one should have preferred 
in a number of instances to recognize difference of meaning 
instead of making the mere form the decisive test of iden- 
tity. To illustrate, under cwtte we find cited not only the pre- 
terite of cuwnan, but also various forms of the adjective cuft; 
ealdor 'chief and ealdor 'life' as well as ceht 'possession' and 
ceht 'pursuit' are treated under the same heading; s«S, adverb 
(in vtr ond sv6) is not separated from the noun (nom. ace. 
sing.) s%. On the other hand, two distinct headings are pro- 
vided for such pairs as scece and scecce, efnan and cefnan, 
efnde and cefnde, also wlenco and wlence, though the use of 
the phrase for wlenco (-e) is exactly the same in the three pas- 
sages concerned. 

The accuracy of the work leaves little to be desired. In 
the course of a rather extensive examination scarcely any 
errors have been noticed. The quotation freawine folca 2357 
has been changed to freawine f dices and inserted under f dices 
instead of under folca, where two other cases of this combina- 
tion are found. Several other instances of the noun nces-. 
1600, 2898 (3031) should be added on p. 300. A few typo- 
graphical errors like syfore (for syfone) on p. 9, or abrced, 
cenlicu, wolde (under aglcecan), awa are easily corrected. 

Some slight improvements could have been made if the 
author had not considered it his duty to adhere religiously to 
the text of Wyatt's edition. This conservative attitude is of 
course perfectly proper and, on the whole, even necessary, 
but in some individual cases (e. g., deog, renweardas, wende 
pees yldan) it is certainly regrettable. A deviation from 
Wyatt's punctuation could well have been risked in 1. 2630 
(Wiglaf mdSelode wordrihta fela), for a glance at the nu- 
merous other examples of maftelode (p. 281 f.) shows that the 
verb maftelian is invariably used absolutely, — an interesting 
illustration, by the way, of the practical value of a concord- 
ance. 

In the Preface we are informed that this concordance was 
originally prepared as the first instalment of a concordance 
to the entire body of Old English poetry. Whether that pre- 
tentious scheme will ever be carried out, it would be hazardous 
to predict, especially as it involves problems quite different 
from the contemplated rejuvenation of the old Grein. In 
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the meantime let us be grateful for this generous contribution 
to the ideal complete thesaurus. Pk. Klaeber. 

The University of Minnesota. 



FOLKNAMNET GEATAS I DEN FORNENGELSKA DIK- 
TEN BEOWULF, af Henrik Schiick. Upp- 
sala, 1907. 

This monograph is a spirited refutation of Fahlbeck's 
theory, supported by Bugge, that the Geats mentioned in 
Beowulf were inhabitants of Jutland. Professor Schiick argues 
that the Geats were identical with the Northern Gautar, 
Swedish Gotar, who, according to his evidence, occupied the 
region of Sweden corresponding roughly to Vastergotland, 
Bohuslan, and Northern Halland. He maintains that, since 
Geatas is philologically the same as Gotar and the term does 
not designate the Jutes, and, since the events of the poem are 
more easily localized in Sweden than in Jutland, the burden 
of proof is on Fahlbeck, whose evidence, he declares, is not 
conclusive. 

Fahlbeck's theory, it will be remembered, is that the Anglo- 
Saxons used two different terms for the Jutes, namely ' ' Iotas ' ' 
or "Eotas" and "Geatas"; that they were used contempor- 
aneously; and that "Iotas," which was the later, gradually 
took the place of the older word "Geatas." Fahlbeck cites 
Alfred's translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, I, chap. 
15, where "Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis" is rendered "Of Seax- 
um, and of Angle, and of Geatum." In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle the corresponding passage is translated "Of Ald- 
seaxum, of Anglum, of Iotum." Alfred in his translation of 
Bede, IV, chap. 16, renders "in proximam Iutorum provin- 
ciam" as "on ]>a nehmwgpe, seo is %ecyd Eota land." Schiick 
insists that of the two words "Geatas" and "Iotas" the lat- 
ter is philologically the same as Jutes, and besides is the 
word used in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Consequently he 
thinks it strange that a man should lay stress on the rendition 
"Geatas" used by Alfred. He emphasizes the fact that Al- 
fred contradicts himself, and he further discredits him as an 
authority on geographical names by showing that in the nar- 
rative of Ohthere in the translation of Orosius he calls Jut- 
land Gotland, while in the narrative of Wulfstan Gotland is 
used for the island of Gottland. 

Fahlbeck saw an eponym for the race in Nennius's genea- 
logy, where Geat stands at the head of the lists of kings which 
ends in Hengest and Horsa. But Schiick replies that fantas- 
tic genealogies are untrustworthy as evidence, and besides, 
that the context shows clearly that this is a reference to Odin, 



